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STUDIES IN AROHJIOLOGY AND COMPAEATIVE RELIGION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 

X. 

PAGAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO PAGAN FAITH. 

How far the sacred literature of paganism lays claim to a divine 
revelation, or what may be equivalent to that, and so to have authority 
over the faith of its devotees, is a question which seems next to re- 
quire attention. 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTANCES. 

As representative in the best way on this point I may place 
together three great religions ; those of the Iranians or Zoroastrians, 
the Brahmans and the Buddhists. These three religions are thought 
to be traceable to one source. We believe, indeed, that all historical 
religions were originally one ; yet in the case of all save one, which is 
our own, the line of descent, as we follow it up into prehistoric times, 
fails us long before we come to the point where it branched away from 
the original one, or perhaps even the nearest to it of the derived 
ones. It is because of resemblances and analogies in all these relig- 
ions amongst themselves, that, as in the case of the great variety of 
cultivated languages used in various parts of the world, we claim a 
warrant for regarding them all as growths, however wild and uncome- 
ly, from a single root. Some of them, however, are related amongst 
themselves in such a way as to justify the conclusion that they are 
themselves offshoots from some one derived stock, common to them 
all. While noting this in the case of the three religions just named, it 
may be well to recall somewhat of the familiar history, alike of the 
religions themselves, and of the languages in which their literature has 
been preserved. 

The clue to the true ancestry of the Brahman, the Buddhist, and 
the Zoroastrian religions was furnished at the time when the Sanskrit 
language and its literatures were introduced to the scholars of Europe, 
now only a little more than one hundred years ago. It was in the 
year 1784 that a society, called the Asiatic Society, was formed in Cal- 
cutta. Connected with the work done by it, or under its auspices, are 
the names of Sir William Jones, our own Carey, Colebrooke, Wilkins, 
Foster, and others. Its object was the promotion of the study of 
Sanskrit, the ancient language of India, and of the immense litera- 
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ture preserved in it, and in the kindred languages of the far East. 
German and English scholars took the matter up. Soon after the 
opening of the present century what is called Comparative Philology 
had its birth in the labors of Bopp, Schlegel, Rosen, Burnouf, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, and others. The surprising discovery was made that 
Sanskrit, Zend — the language of the Zendavesta, — Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, Gothic, English, Scandinavian, Slavonic, French, Spanish, Italian, 
— that all these languages, so distinct in many ways, and others kindred 
with them, were in fact one great family of human speech, to which 
was given the name Indo-European. 

That, in the light of this discovery, great interest should be found 
in the study of the literatures preserved in the oldest forms of this 
common tongue, is what one might expect. As these enthusiastic ex- 
plorers went on in their research, they found, at last, the fountain-head 
of all these branching streams — some coursing east and south, others 
west and north, and covering as with a net-work so much of the in- 
habited globe — they found it in the language of a most interesting 
people living away back in prehistoric times, on the northern slope 
of the Himalaya mountains, earlier still, perhaps, in mountainous Ar- 
menia, near the Caspian sea. In the Sanskrit books this people bore 
the name of Aryans, a name of honor. From this people, and the 
speech they used, in their world-wide migrations have sprung all those 
whom I just named. About the time what was probably the first of 
these migrations occurred, — southward into the valley of the Indus, — 
the oldest of the Vedas, the Rig- Veda, was produced, some part of it, 
apparently, belonging to a yet earlier date. This was a collection of 
hymns to the nature-gods. Out of it grew three others — the Yajush, 
the Sama, and the Atharvan. These Vedas became in time the orig- 
inal sacred books of the Zoroastrians, the Brahmans and the Buddhists. 

A QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 

A question arises, here, which seems at present incapable of posi- 
tive settlement, namely. Which of these three religions is to be re- 
garded as justifying the claim of priority, in point of time ? As re- 
spects two of the three, Brahmanism and Buddhism, there is less of 
difficulty. The former was undoubtedly the system founded upon the 
old Vedic faith, involving the oppressive institutions of caste, and all 
that complication of deities, rituals, temples, and various forms of "bod- 
ily exercise " which "profited " the Hindoo devotee as little as any sim- 
ilar ones ever did Jew or Christian. Against these Buddhism was to 
some extent a revolt ; yet the amount of this seems to have been overes- 
timated. The latest results of inquiry appear to be summed up in this 
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remark of Dr. Oldenberg, quoted by Kuenen: "We can understand 
how in our times the Buddha should have had the role assigned to him 
of a social reformer who broke the oppressive chains of caste and won 
a place for the poor and humble in the spiritual kingdom which he 
founded. But if any one would really sketch the work of Buddha, he 
must, for truth's sake, distinctly deny that the glory of any such deed, 
under whatever form it may be conceived, really belongs to him." 
What appears to be true is that, as may become evident in subsequent 
studies of our general theme, many of the minute and exacting observ- 
ances of Brahmanism were by the Buddha rejected as worthless, the 
Brahman pantheism carried so far as to repudiate the Brahman incar- 
nations and forsake the Brahman temples ; and the idea of contem- 
plative asceticism developed in the form of mendicancy and mon- 
astic seclusion, so as to make these the leading elements of Buddhistic 
religion. Some writers doubt if Buddhism ever really sprang out of 
Brahmanism, or was a movement of reform in any proper sense of the 
word. It is claimed to have been rather a sort of protesting element 
in Brahmanism itself from the first, — a sort of parallel development, 
taking new directions and becoming more pronounced under the lead- 
ership of Sakya-Muni, the Buddha, or the Enlightened. 

Into the question of the relation of the religion of Zoroaster to 
the two so far named we cannot here enter. The date of this great 
teacher, even if he ever was more than a mythical person, is still in 
doubt. There are features in his religion, especially its monotheism, 
which seem to show that while the movement based upon the old Vedic 
faith, which eventuated in Buddhism, took one direction, we have in 
Zoroastrianism still another, which refused recognition even of the 
nature-gods, clung to the original faith as to the nature of deity, at the 
same time repudiating the Brahmanic system as a whole. Further 
inquiry may some time show that the historical fact in the case is 
somewhat to this effect. 

INSPIRED OR UNINSPIRED. 

But then, if we regard these religions as all alike originating in one 
and the same ancient Aryan cult, what shall be said of those Vedic 
books which now in some degree represent that primitive faith out of 
which they all three branched forth } In what sense are they "sacred 
books r I find it stated upon what I suppose to be good authority — 
that of Mr. Spence Hardy, in his " Legends of the Buddhists," pub- 
lished in 1866 — that the authors of the Vedas do not, themselves, make 
any claim to inspiration. Great things are asserted, alike of them and 
of their authors, the rishis, or bards, by the Brahmans especially, with 
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a view to give to the writings themselves a mystic and supernatural 
property, such as that the very knowledge of them is like becoming 
possessed of some divine quality. Mr. Spence Hardy, upon the other 
hand, quotes from them, somewhat at large, passages in which the 
rishis, or bards, speak of the hymns as simply their own production, 
with no allusion whatever to any assumed supernatural origin. Then 
the substance of them is hardly of a nature to imply any such origin. 
They make no pretence to any discoveries or revelations of superhuman 
things. They are hymns and prayers, or else ritualistic directions to 
be followed in the offerings to the nature-gods. And they deal with 
what to the people using them were very ordinary matters. These 
Aryans of the mountains had, at the time of their composition, de- 
scended into the fertile, sunlit valley of the Indus. They were driving 
before them the barbarian aborigines, and taking possession of their 
lands and cattle. Says the writer I have named, after making numer- 
ous quotations from the Vedas : 

"As we read these extracts, the impression is made upon our minds that they 
are very like the revel-sougs of some band of moss-troopers, gone forth to levy 
black-mail ; and perhaps this thought is not very far from the truth. As the Ary- 
ans descended from the mighty hills where they must for some time have lingered, 
and spread desolation in the plains below, nothing could be more natural than 
many of the sentiments and wishes here expressed. They were a young nation, 
full of life and hope, migrating to another land that they might seek a richer in- 
heritance than that of their fathers, and were opposed in their progress by power- 
ful enemies. The rishis were undoubtedly, in some cases at least, warriors as 
well as makers of songs ; the hand red with blood might mix the intoxicating 
soma ; and we can imagine some of their hymns sung by the whole clan immedi- 
ately previous to an attack upon the Dasyas [aboriginal tribes of the Indus region], 
rich in flocks and herds, or after some successful foray, when the low of the stolen 
kine would mingle with the voice of praise to the power that had given them 
their prey. We have here more than enough to convince us that the f ramers of 
the Vedas were ordinary men, making no pretensions to the wonderful powers 
with which they have been invested by the Brahmans." 

Prof. Max Mueller, I think, attributes both to the Vedic hymns 
and to their authors a higher quality than is here implied. He seems 
to be influenced by his favorite theories as to the origin of religion in 
attributing to these productions more of the character of a designed 
expression of the religious ideas of a primitive people, amongst whom 
these ideas had grown up through their contact with nature. There is 
something of this, no doubt, in the hymns, but the hymns themselves 
appear to claim no element of the supernatural in their own origin, nor 
do their authors appear to have had any other thought than that of voic- 
ing the sentiment of the special occasion, whether in praise or prayer. 

The books of the Brahmans, like the Upanishads, or the Sacred 
Laws of Apastamba and Gautama, are, as one may say, doctrinal 
expositions of the Vedic hymns, especially the two oldest Vedic 
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books, the Rig- Veda and the Sama-Veda, or they are made up of rit- 
uals, or of those intensely and ridiculously minute and burdensome 
laws, imposed by the priesthood, regulating caste, and prescribing rules 
to follow in even the most commonplace and indifferent actions of 
life. They make no other pretense to inspiration than as the Brah- 
mans always claimed, as being the peculiar favorites of Deity, to have 
special knowledge of divine things, and absolute authority. They 
appeal, however, to the Vedas as the really divine books, and make it 
their chief business to glorify and expound these. The Buddhist 
books are made up, chiefly, of what are asserted as the teachings of 
Buddha, given to his immediate disciples and preserved by tradition 
until, after some time, collected in books. Buddha himself, of course, 
is viewed as a supernatural person, and his teachings as not to be ever, 
in any way, questioned. 

The Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, comes nearer 
than any of the three now under consideration to a direct claim to di- 
vine revelation. This results, partly, from the fact that the Zoroastrian 
religion itself recognizes so distinctly the personality of God, while 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are at the best pantheistic. We might 
almost term the religion of the Zendavesta monotheistic, though com- 
monly viewed as a dualism, it being a question whether its recognition 
of an evil power in the universe, under the name Ahriman, opposed to 
the good Being, Ahura-Mazda, is strictly speaking a doctrine of two 
deities, one good and the other bad. However this may be, it is at 
least true that in the Zendavesta Ahura-Mazda is always the name for 
God. The characteristic of the book itself, as touching the present 
question, is the fact that in it Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, so uniformly 
represents himself as receiving what he himself teaches directly from 
Ahura-Mazda. The opening words of the first Fargard of the Vendidad, 
answering to our first chapter of Genesis, are, "Ahura-Mazda spake unto 
Spitama Zarathustra [Zarathustra the Venerable], saying." The second 
opens thus : " Zarathustra asked Ahura-Mazda, O Ahura-Mazda, most 
beneficent Spirit, Maker of the material world, thou Holy One, who 
was the first mortal, before myself, Zarathustra, with whom thou, 
Ahura-Mazda, didst converse, whom thou didst teach the law of 
Ahura, the law of Zarathustra? Ahura-Mazda answered: The fair 
Yima, the great shepherd, O holy Zarathustra ! he was the first mortal 
before thee." This claim of immediate communication with the Deity 
is carried all through the book ; the claim being even, as we see, that 
the " law," the teaching, originally given to the first man, is now given 
to Zarathustra. It seems to be a claim to the character of a divine 
revelation as distinct as that made in our own Scriptures. 
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SOME INFERENCES. 
Of necessity, these points of evidence can only be barely touched 
in the present case, where limitations of space in our treatment of the 
subject are so imperative. But associating, now, what was said in the 
preceding article of the Egyptian and Chinese religions with what 
appears touching the literature of the three more especially considered 
here, we seem justified in concluding: (i) That, quite clearly, the idea 
of authoritative teaching in religion is common to all these faiths. 
This, indeed, is essential in any cultivated religion. Among savage 
or thoroughly barbarous races religion is like every thing else, crude, 
wild, partaking in all respects of the almost brutal nature of the peo- 
ple themselves. Amongst races, however, which have attained to any 
considerable measure of culture in other things, religious ideas crys- 
tallize in systems and express themselves in rituals. The faith must 
have formulas, and the service regulated observance. Even where the 
faith is a speculation merely, it takes form in some kind of teaching. 
And thus may grow up a literature distinctively religious, and which 
will be recognized as authoritative in belief, in worship, and in life. (2) 
But then, it does not follow that the authoritative element in this 
religion will even itself claim to be divine. The idea of God neces- 
sarily controls here. A pantheistic religion cannot, in any correct 
meaning of the word, have a revelation ; much less a religion which, 
like Buddhism, scarcely recognizes any idea of God at all. The birth 
and youth of Buddha were, indeed, attended by many marvels, and 
his career as a public teacher and reformer abounds in asserted mir- 
acles. There is an atmosphere of the supernatural all about him, 
wherever he goes. But he himself is simply a moral teacher. There 
is no more an aspect of divinity in his teachings than in those of Plato 
or of Confucius. In Brahmanism, if the deity presents himself any- 
where as communicating truth in the form of a revelation, it is chiefly 
as he is supposed to dwell in the priesthood and speak through them. 
Even Krishna, in the Bhagavad-Gita, is simply for the time a creature 
of the poet, and makes no claim to any such utterance as will prop- 
erly identify a divine revelation. It is Arguna's divine friend, incar- 
nate for the moment as his charioteer, counsehng, teaching, encour- 
aging, in the episode of a great battle. If the literature of western 
paganism, as shown in the former article, lays no claim even to the 
name "sacred," much less is there in it anything divinely authorita- 
tive. The Chinese books, as we have shown, are even religious only 
in a very indefinite and inadequate sense. The Zendavesta approaches 
the idea represented in the Christian Scriptures. As a rule, the idea 
of God, in all these religions, being confused and inadequate, even 
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where it exists at all, it becomes impossible that, even where in their 
sacred books the teaching is most authoritative, it should have those 
clearly marked indications even of a claim to direct divine communi- 
cation which we find in the Bible. (3) In point of fact, the authority 
in pagan teaching, and in pagan faith and worship, as a whole, is in 
the teacher who is also the priest. The devotee has no means of 
going beyond the man who claims dominion over his faith, and mak- 
ing his appeal to a higher tribunal. Just in proportion as he is a 
devotee he is a slave, and his religion is a servile bondage, in body and 

soul alike. 

COMPARATIVE VALUE. 

Directly connected with the subject so far treated in this article, 
is that of the value of the pagan literature in itself, and in comparison 
with that of Christianity. Upon this what I will first say, very briefly, 
is that these old literatures are not likely to justify, upon that nearer 
acquaintance with them now being gained, the high estimate which 
was at first placed upon them, especially in certain quarters. It is not 
surprising that, when access to them was for the first time gained by 
western scholars, and extracts from their most striking passages began 
to be published, the interest felt in such a discovery should lead to an 
over-estimation of their value. Now that they can be thoroughly read, 
from beginning to end, and especially as studied in their English dress, 
it is found that what seemed so marvelous, in point of terseness of ut- 
terance and wisdom in meaning, is to the immense mass of mere ver- 
bosity and absurdity, like the grain of wheat in a mountain of chaff. 
It is not likely that any one will again speak, as Schopenhauer did, of 
"the holy spirit of the Vedas ; " or with himself and other German 
pantheists, of the Upanishad as containing "the highest wisdom." 
The question likely to press upon the student of these literatures is, 
rather, how it was possible for people capable of such folly to have in 
their thought or their faith any wisdom at all. 

One chief interest of these books is in the fact of their antiquity. 
They are voices out of that remote past, which is so dim to us, and 
concerning which we would so gladly know something that may be de- 
pended upon. Closely associated with this, belonging indeed to the 
same line of interesting inquiry, is the fact that, in studying these books, 
we are enabled to judge how near paganism, at its best, can approach 
to Christianity, in its conception of all religious things ; how nearly, 
too, human capacity, also at its best, under these conditions, can come 
to producing what will bear comparison with the Bible. I suppose 
that Zoroaster, Buddha — granting that these two were real persons — 
and Confucius were men of extraordinary capacity. It would be fool- 
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ish to undervalue Mohammed in that respect. One who encounters a 
Hindu Brahman, even at this day, finds that he has to deal with a mind 
alert, keen, trained in dexterous disputation, and representing, without 
doubt, a Brahmanic ancestry in which were men of powerful intellect 
and tremendous skill to move and rule men. These books are not the 
blunderings of barbarism. They represent to us some of the very 
highest forms of pagan civilization, ancient or modern. I think we 
may say that paganism, in these religions, and in these sacred books, 
has done its best. Schopenhauer (and others like him) has not hesitated 
to declare that it is in fact this kind of religion which is ultimately to 
prevail, and not Christianity. With most men, however, I am per- 
suaded, that which in reading these books will most profoundly impress 
them is the immense difference in almost every point of view, between 
them and the Scriptures of our faith. While the Bible bears many 
marks of its oriental origin, while it is characterized many ways as 
an ancient writing must needs be, there is not a solitary point of view 
for comparison at which one can put these books in a position of rivalry 
or competition, without impeaching either his judgment or his candor. 
The Bible conception of God, alone, places it apart and aloft among 
all ancient literatures. Its address to men, upon the matters which so 
supremely concern them in all ways, is direct, specific, clear and intel- 
ligible. The religion it teaches is self-consistent, honoring to God, be- 
neficent to men, promotive of a pure civilization ; and has won and held 
the homage of the best minds in the most enlightened ages. These 
books of paganism are continents of obscurity ; vast tracts of intellec- 
tual marsh and mist with no path through them, and where the way- 
farer flounders on, bewildered and amazed. The very fact that so much 
is made of the scraps of wisdom found here and there, itself illustrates 
the general character of the whole. Does any one think of taking a 
verse from the Proverbs of Solomon and holding it forth as a wonder 
of intelligence.'' Just because the Bible is throughout exactly what 
that one verse is, every one would think it absurd to make so much 
of a single utterance out of myriads of such. On some page of a 
Upanishad, or of the Buddhistic Dhammapada, you find a saying that 
impresses you as singularly bright and true. It is as if in the thick 
darkness a single torch were to kindle and blaze for a moment, leav- 
ing you, as it ceases to shine, to stumble on as before. You read on 
page after page of what is either absurd or transparently false, and 
again some bright saying meets you. Those who have extolled these 
books so highly simply took notice of these bright and wi se sayings ; 
all the rest they conveniently left out of view. 



